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In the choice of my theme, “The Future of Osteopathy,” I have departed from 
the examples set by a majority of the more recent of my predecessors who have 
spoken to you upon some of the scientific phases of our professional work. I 
confess, and that without shame, that my immediate predecessor, Dr. McConnell, 
in his masterly presidential address, has led where I find it impossible to follow. 
I have had neither the training nor the time, to say nothing of the aptitude, 
that would enable me to continue the brilliant line of work he has so ably begun. 
That is my reason for choosing a non-scientific subject. My excuse for attempt- 
ing to deal with the future of osteopathy is based upon the firm conviction that 
there is no question that can at this time so profitably engage our attention, and 
not that I make the slightest pretense of being a seer, or of possessing in any 
degree the gift of prophecy. However much an apology may be found later to 
be due, I am sure it will be for the manner in which I may perform the task 
I have set myself rather than for the choice of that task. 

It is highly essential that we give profound consideration to the future in 
order that we may properly and wisely guide our profession in the present. The 
place osteopathy is finally to occupy in the world of science, its ultimate destiny 
as a profession, will be determined by our conception of it as well as by our 
desires, hopes and aspirations for it. Those who venture to sea and merely drift 
with the currents, and are carried by the winds and tides, will never, unless by 
accident, reach the port for which they sail. In other words, we will never reach 
our goal until we decide upon what that goal is to be. 

If we consider osteopathy merely a business opportunity, a “graft,” dur present 
course will be very different from what it will be if we look upon it as a move- 
ment for the alleviation of the ills of humanity, one destined ultimately to eman- 
cipate mankind from the thraldom of drugs and the pains and penalties of 
disease. If we consider it the former we will work it for all there is in it, much 
as the miner who, in his eagerness to get the gold in sight, so works his mine as 
to ruin its future prospects. With such a view our methods would likely be 
similar to the pioneers in this country, who, in order to get a little ground to 
supply their immediate wants, burned vast quantities of valuable timber, or of 
those others who, to get the tongues, the horns, or the hides of the American 
bison, have practically exterminated the species. 
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On the other hand, if we feel that osteopathy is committed into our hands as 
a sacred trust for the benefit and blessing of generations yet unborn, we will 
deal with it, I may say, in a spirit of reverence. We will at this critical time 
see that its foundations are deep, wide and strong enough to withstand the as- 
saults of time, and support an edifice beautiful, symmetrical, serviceabic, 
enduring. 

Out of the chaos now existing in the world of therapeutics it is probable, that 
in the years to come, there will be evolved the real science of medicine. | 
believe that ought to be the hope of every true physician. I have no doubt a 
majority of the members of our profession not only want to see osteopathy the 
dominant factor in that science, and osteopathic principles at the foundation of 
it, but believe that they will be. That desire and belief is born not of irrational 
optimism, not of opportunism, nor of egoism, but is founded upon sound reason 
and a fair measure of altruism. We believe that when osteopathic ideas prevail 
and predominate humanity will be vastly the gainer. In order to assume the 
position of dominance we must catch up with our opportunities, and fully realize 
the potential force in the truths we promulgate. 

In striving to make osteopathic truths the foundation of the healing science 
of the future we do so with no commercially competitive idea. We are actuated 
by no such motives as those which dominate some of the leaders in partisan 
political contests, where the spoils of cffice are the incentives to activity, and the 
rewards of victory. To be sure, we do not despise the substantial rewards that 
attend upon faithful and well directed effort, but we may safely subordinate all 
such considerations, relying upon the fact that they will accompany the more 
satisfactory reward—the consciousness of having contributed in greatest meas- 
ure to the amelioration of the ills of humanity, and the physical betterment of 
the race. 

It is believed by many, even by some members of our own profession, that oste- 
opathy will ultimately be absorbed by, and be merged into what is now known 
as medicine. (In this paper I shall speak of medicine, not in the broad sense 
of that term, but meaning that school whose practitioners call themselves “reg- 
ulars.”) There is much ground for belief that either osteopathy will be medi- 
calized or medicine will be osteopathized. There is no occasion, no reason, for 
different schools of a real science. Engineering, astronomy, mathematics and 
chemistry are each one science. There are no different schools of mathematics. 
It is hardly probable that when the real science of medicine is evolved it will be 
either osteopathy or medicine identically, in all details, as each is constituted 
today, but it will be dominated by, and have the principles and chief distinguish- 
ing characteristics of one or the other. This is not to say that new ideas and 
new light on old ones will not be developed, but if we have discovered funda- 
mental truths new truths will not contradict nor displace them. When I sav 
that. osteopathy or medicine will dominate the healing system of the future I 
would not be understood as intimating that the various cults which are now 
preached and practiced do not contain much of truth; they do, and the essence 
of that truth will be incorporated into that system. Nor will the healing science 
of the future be a crazy quilt, a hoteh potch, for not only are these truths not 
repugnant to science, but they will be correlated according to a universal law. 
These cults do not claim, at least they have no rational grounds for claiming, tv 
be complete systems of healing. Osteopathy and medicine each claims to be a 
complete and independent science co-extensive with the science and art of heal- 
ing. Between them, or between their opposing theories, must the battle for 
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supremacy be-fought. To the system that survives will descend all that is vital 
of the truths now promulgated by the various cults and pathies. 

In attempting to forecast what system is to dominate we will not need to con- 
sider which is now the stronger in numbers, in wealth, in influence: we need not 
concern ourselves with the question as to which has back of it centuries of tra- 
dition, and which is the more securely entrenched behind the law. The real 
questions are: Which is the fitter to survive? which promises more for humaa- 
ity? which works more closely with Nature? which has the greater amount of 
essential truth? Once these questions are determined I believe we can read the 
future; for we may be sure that the system which is founded on truth will pre- 
vail, if its devotees are loyal to it, and live up to their opportunities. 

The three distinctive points of difference between osteopathy and medicine 
are found in etiology, diagnosis, and treatment; and the greatest of these is eti- 
ology. This is true because diagnosis and treatment naturally grow out of ideas 
of the cause of disease. In this presence I need hardly state, and certainly not 
argue, that in a majority of cases there exists as the predisposing or exciting 
cause of disease a physical, an anatomical mal-adjustment, which we sometimes 
refer to as the osteopathic lesion. This has been defined by Dr. G. D. Hulett 
as “Any structural perversion which by pressure produces or maintains functional 
disorder.” It is equally obvious that our diagnosis is largely dependent upon 
the location and extent of the lesion as well as the structures directly or indirectly 
involved, and that our treatment is directed to the removal of the lesion, the 
correction of the abnormality. 

These constitute the distinctive theories and principles of osteopathy. Put 
in practice they have brought fame to our science, and have won for it a mar- 
velous recognition, both popular and statutory. That they are true and that 
they contain truths overlooked by all other systems of healing has been dem- 
onstrated in countless thousands of cases that have come to us as a last resort. 
But happily we no longer need to depend upon clinical evidence for proof of 
our claims. Dr. McConnell has demonstrated by laboratory methods beyond the 
possibility of doubt that slight, and hitherto unnoted luxations of bones and 
other tissues, produce disease. 

It is my belief that the fundamental principles underlying osteopathy are 
capable of such interpretation that in their extension and ramification they are 
applicable to all cases and conditions, and that from these principles may be 
evolved the universal law by which all segregated truths of therapeutics may 
be correlated and joined in a harmonious whole. I believe osteopathy will fur- 
nish that law, the working basis, the standard by which all therapeutic arts and 
agencies will be tested and to which they must conform. 

I confess that it is beyond my capacity to formulate that law. It may possibly 
be deduced from the truth so often stated axiomatically by Dr. A. T. Still, that 
when God made man He made no mistake. When life was breathed into the 
human body it became a perfect machine. But being placed in a world of law 
violations of that law bring penalties, whether those laws are clearly understood 
or not, or whether those violations be volitional or accidental. So long as the 
life of an individual is ordered in accordance with natural law, so long as it is 
adjusted to its environment, and the parts of the body are adjusted to each other, 
there is health. But when the individual goes counter to that law there is fric- 
tion, obstruction, disease. From this, we can get back to the good osteopathic 
precept that disease is the result of obstruction to the vital processes, and the 
remedy is the removal of that obstruction. Osteopaths have thus far largely ac- 
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complished that removal by manipulative measures. This will doubtless always 
be the method by which the largest part of their work will be wrought, though 
not necessarily the only method. 

I have thus briefly and imperfectly sketched the distinctive principles and 
philosophy of osteopathy. Before inquiring into the fundamental principles of 
medicine, and speaking of its distinctive therapeutics, I want to disclaim any 
prejudice in the matter and to say that I believe I can divorce principle from 
personality. Any criticism that it may be necessary to offer will be of a system 
and not of men. I believe that most of us, in the inmost depths of our hearts, 
have a shrine for that most interesting and lovable personage, the family doctor. 
It was under his kindly auspices that most of us were ushered into the world; 
and he also officiated tenderly and sympathetically when most of our ancestors 
passed out of it. We honor the individual hero in the medical profession who 
goes about day and night, through sunshine and storm, doing his best, according 
to his light, to relieve the sufferings of the poor, as well as the rich. We do 
reverence to the men in that profession through whose unremitting toil so much 
of truth valuable to science has been given to the world. Yet in all soberness 
and sincerity I am constrained to say, in the light of experience and history, 
considering the present status of medicine after centuries of investigation and 
experimentation, that the hope of mankind for physical well-being lies in 
another direction. 

What is the all embracing, comprehensive, fundamental idea, theory, principle 
upon which medicine is founded? I have taken considerable pains to find out, 
but my search has been unavailing. Medical writers have no distinctive idea 
as to the cause of disease. True it is that for most diseases they advance some 
theory, or theories, and yet a large number are classed as “idiopathic.” A few 
years ago it seemed that they were drifting in the direction of ascribing al! 
diseases to bacterial origin, but I think I am within the bounds of truth when 
I say that that theory is being abandoned. Scientific men are beginning to 
realize that if germs are active in producing disease they act rather as an ex- 
citing than as a predisposing cause. In methods of diagnosis, of determining 
the seat and stage of disease, and the pathological conditions present, we are 
indebted to medical investigators for much that is of real value. But when it 
comes to treatment, who can say that there has been any real advancement along 
the lines of drug medication? While they have learned and recorded very much 
concerning the manifestations of disease, there their knowledge seems to end. 
Bearing on this, the following from J. M. Dacosta, M.D., a man eminent in nis 
profession, is pertinent: “It is sometimes urged that accurate detection ot 
disease makes timid practitioners, and deprives them of confidence in medicines. 
More just it is to say that it shows how wide is the chasm between our acquaint- 
ance with morbid conditions and our acquaintance with remedies; how far our 
skill to detect disease still outruns our power to cure it.” 

It seems to me that this is due to the fact that they have missed, through all 
the centuries, the true philosophy of life. They have not a right conception of 
the real cause and nature of disease, hence are proceeding on the theory that 
there is a specific for every ill, a pharmaceutical remedy for every disease. At 
the 130th meeting of the New Jersey Medical Society, held within the past year. 
Dr. Philip Marvel read a paper on “What the Osteopaths Demand—How Shall 
the Medical Profession Regard Them?” In this paper, when he speaks of 
exciting and assisting the forces and functions of the body to a more nearly per- 
fect performance of their normal activities, he perhaps comes as near to stating 
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the distinctive ideas of medicine as they have ever been put in words. In con- 
tradistinction to this idea the osteopath is more concerned with finding and 
removing the obstruction that produces the abnormal condition which seems to 
demand excitation and assistance. Herein is the distinctive difference between 
osteopathy and medicine. We do not concern ourselves so much with methods 
of exciting and assisting functional activity (though we do occasionally use 
manipulative measures to accomplish these ends) as we do in finding and re- 
moving the cause of functional inactivity, or over activity. It is not so much a 
difference in therapeutics as in philosophy. 

Dr. Marvel merely stated a fact true of all systems when he said in this same 
paper: “The great aim of the science and practice of medicine is the alleviation 
of suffering and the restoration of health.” It is true, I believe, that he should, 
however, have placed even above these beneficent aims one greater, the prevention 
of disease. This will be the greatest aim of the physician of the future. 

In the sentences immediately following the one above quoted Dr. Marvel gives 
what he considers the great strength of medicine, but which we regard as its 
weakness. He says: “The science of medicine is so broad in its domain, and 
in practice, so liberal in its chosen and adopted principles, and so earnest and 
painstaking in its field of investigation, that there seems little or no room for 
rational medicine outside of its ever extending bounds. Certainly there can be 
no comparison between any ‘one measure’ or ‘one idea system’ and that which 
investigates by all scientific and rational means at hand, and rapidly adopts all 
advances and adaptable discoveries which are proven to be helpful in either 
alleviating, restoring, or assisting the diseased to health.” 

The tendency of the medical profession to “rapidly adopt all advances and 
adaptable discoveries” only, illustrates their tendency to fadism. It is true they 
do this, and especially those that originate within their own ranks. These are 
magnified, almost deified. Every so-called remedy that seems in certain cases 
to modify or change the course of disease, abate certain symptoms, or stimulate 
or inhibit the action of organs is hailed with delight, and one would suppose 
that the problems of medicine were solved. But soon it is learned that the 
much vaunted remedy is uncertain in action, that other symptoms develop, 
and evil results fellow its administration. Then it is that some other 
“adaptable discovery” is adopted. So far as the use of drugs is concerned—and 
whatever may be said, the use of drugs constitutes its distinctive therapeutics— 
the medical profession is today where it was centuries ago in a vain search for 
specifics, panaceas and antis. It would be interesting for one with unlimited 
time to search through the voluminous literature of medicine, and catalogue the 
much heralded medical preparations that have found their way to the thera- 
peutic junk heap. 

The shifting theories of disease and cures propounded by the medical pro- 
fession can in no more fitting way be exhibited than by the following quotation 
from an article written by Dr. P. M. Wise, of New York City, and published ‘in 
the New York Medical Journal for March 24, 1906, on the “Orderly Preserva- 
tion of References.” Among other things he said: “With the rapidity of progress 
in practical medicine which has been shown in the last two or three decades, a 
three-year-old text book is generally worthless as an authority and reference. 
Five years after graduation a doctor can throw aside his initial library, as it is 
no longer authoritative.” 

Could there be a more convincing statement of the lack of fundamental prin- 
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sure, we are learning much as to the application of our principles, and in dem- 
onstrating their truth by scientific methods, but the early text books and the 
principles as laid down by Dr. Still will ever be authority. 

It would be more or less a waste of time to quote from medical text books an.l 
medical writers to show not only the uselessness of drugs in numerous diseases 
but their harmfulness in many more. Their literature is so replete with it that 
the statement of a prominent Chicago surgeon made a few years ago is justified 
by the facts. He said: “The present trend of medical thought is toward drug 
nihilism.” This could be further evidenced by the statement of a member of a 
well known surgical and physicians’ supply house, who is quoted as saying: “The 
advances made by modern therapy, especially that portion usually designated as 
physiological or mechanical therapy, which is now practiced not only in well 
organized sanitariums and hospitals, but by progressive physicians, have com- 
pletely revolutionized the so-called physicians’ supply houses.” 

It will be chserved that those things which to our minds show a lack of vital 
principle, a grasping at straws, are paraded as evidences of “advancement.” 
They may or may not be so, but on the whole I am willing to concede that the 
medical profession within the past one hundred years has made some marked 
advances. While their adoption of mechano-therapy, not being based upon the 
right principle, being merely another method of regulating function, is still a 
groping in the dark, yet it marks an advance over the old system of heroic 
drugging. It will not do so much harm. 

While perhaps many of the “adaptable discoveries” which they consider an 
“advance in medicine” were not made by members of their own profession, yet 
they are entitled to some credit for adopting them. It will be noted that the 
really great advances have not been along the line of curative drugs but of 
natural means, by getting closer to, and learning more of the secrets of Nature. 
For one thing, they have learned that the practice which was almost universa! a 
century ago of taking the life blood from the veins for almost every ailment was 
bad, and except in rare instances it has been abandoned. A notable advance. 
They have also advanced to the point where they will allow pure cold water to 
cool the parched tongue of a fever, patient. 

They have even found out that pure fresh air is an advantage, as the following 
excerpt from an editorial in the New York Medical Journal for June 9, 1906, 
will demonstrate: “Tuberculosis patients used to be confined in close rooms 
when they had fever, because of the fear that they might take cold, and there is 
no wonder that under such circumstances consumption came to be considered an 
incurable disease. Now we know that fresh cold air is beneficial to such patients. 
Recent experience seems to show that fresh cold air is of benefit to all patients 
suffering from fever. Even in pneumonia, in a climate as changeable as that 
of New York, cold fresh air, far from doing harm, does good and is better than 
any combination of medicines. For restless fever patients sleep comes naturally 
and without opiates if the windows are kept wide open in spite of the tempera- 
ture going far below that ordinarily considered desirable.” 

Thus it is seen that medical men are beginning to realize that for consumptive 
patients, at least, pure air, proper feeding, rest and exercise are far more availing 
than “any combination of medicines,” or any one’s tuberculin. 

Some of them are beginning to believe that it is not always good practice to 
stuff very sick patients with food to “keep up the strength,” and I infer from 
recent articles that appeared in a prominent lay journal, written by a medical 
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man, that at least some of them have learned not to give opiates for insomnia, 
and that “Nature often cures when doctors all despair.” 

The “advance” upon which the medical profession is justly entitled to con- 
gratulate itself more’ than any other that has occurred in recent years is the 
discovery that mosquitoes transmit yellow fever and that the most effective means 
of combating the ravages of this disease is to administer coal oil to the mo-- 
quitoes. Whether or not it is true that these insects are the sole medium of 
transmission of yellow fever, I would say, by all means kill the mosquitoes. That 
is removing the cause—is osteopathic. Osteopaths will never object to admin- 
istering antiseptics to germs if the precaution is first taken of removing them 
from the human body. If this is done I doubt not that the ingenious and enter- 
prising manufacturing chemists will not only be able to concoct poisons suffi- 
ciently deadly to kill the germs, but will also be able to invent an appropriate, 
imposing and unpronounceable name for the germicide. The greatest difficulty, 
of course, will be to isolate the germ. 

In saying what I do I am not making an attack on medicine. I am simply 
trying to determine what system has the greater amount of truth. In view of 
the facts I have adduced, and many others that are of common knowledge, I ask 
in the name of science, reason and humanity, by what right does medicine arro- 
gate to itself all authority, and attempt to pose as the final arbiter in all mat- 
ters of healing? In what way is it fitted to dominate the healing science of the 
future? What fundamental-principle can it contribute to that science? 

While to the casual observer it would seem that between osteopathy and medi- 
cine there is a great gulf fixed, yet the evidence I have cited as to the advance 
in medicine goes to show that whether or not the adherents of either may wish 
it, the processes of evolution are at work that will eventuate at some time and 
in some way in the development of the real science of medicine. In that science 
the knowledge that has come to us through medicine will have a part, but its 
practitioners will have to unlearn a great deal about drugs, and what is probably 
of more importance, they will have to learn very much about the principles, 
philosophy and technique of osteopathy. Judging the future by the past, and ac- 
cepting the evidence of medical authorities as to their efficacy, we may be sure 
that drugs, aside from anesthetics, antiseptics and antidotes, will be an incon- 
siderable, a practically negligible part of the future physician’s equipment. 
Certainly they will constitute no part of the essentials of the healing science ot 
the future. And so, whatever that science may be called, we may be certain 
that it will be far, very far from medicine as we now know it. 

t ought to occasion no suprise and no criticism when I say that osteopaths, 
in order to assume their proper sphere in the science of healing which is coming, 
will also have some things to learn as well'as to unlearn. We are very young #s 
a profession and in the exuberance of youth have possibly, in some instances, 
assumed more than the facts warranted. ; 

I often think of this remark made by Josh Billings: “I luv a rooster for tew 
things—one iz the krow that iz in him, and the other iz the gpurs that air on him 
to bak up his krow with.” Osteopathy has not lacked for the “krow,” and I am 
sure the spurs are there, at least in embryo. Let us be sure they are developed 
to their full capacity ; if that is done we undoubtedly can “bak up our krow.” 

As I have said on another occasion, we need to enlarge our conception of 
osteopathy, and to differentiate more clearly between its philosophy and its meth- 
ods of application. We need not go aside from our fundamental principle that 
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disease is the result of an obstruction to vital processes, but we should realize 
that that obstruction may be something other than a luxated bone. 

To insure our future we must be a complete school of healing. The position 
that osteopathy is such and that its principles must be applied exclusively by 
manipulation with the hands of the physician is untenable. It gives too much 
plausibility to the contention of those members of the dominant school of medi- 
cine, who iterate and reiterate with so much cunning and ingeniousness that we 
are practicing a specialty. That was an argument used with some effect, I be- 
lieve, in at least two of the legislative contests of the past year. It will continue 
to be used until we assume the place in the realm of healing to which we are 
entitled. 

We have heard much in recent years of a word that has acquired such a sinis- 
ter significance—has become so odious, that I hesitate to pronounce it in your pres- 
ence. I refer to the word “adjunct.” Yet I believe that the greatest menace 
the future has in store for us from this monster is that by the adoption of the ex- 
clusive idea just mentioned osteopathy will become an adjunct of medicine. 
Certainly no one will maintain that all cases and conditions that a physician may 
be called upon to treat can be properly treated by manipulation with the fingers. 
When we turn a case over to another school is not that an admission that our 
own is incomplete? Of course, it is not to be expected that each individual 
osteopath will fit himself for the practice of all the specialties now recognized by 
medical science, but our profession should contain these specialists, so 
that within our own ranks we will have practitioners capable of doing all that 
can be done, and more than can be done by any other school, to relieve any case 
to which we may be called. So long as we must turn any case, whether suffering 
from trauma, or any disease or complication of diseases, over to the medicat 
profession, can we make good our claim that our science is in practice co-extensive 
with the field of healing? Do we not come perilously close to practicing a 
specialty ? 

There is a note of pathos in the following extract from a letter written by 
Dr. William Horace Ivie, shortly after the great San Francisco disaster. The 
author is a conscientious and unusually capable osteopath, one who in his daily 
work has often cured the “incurable,” and has on many occasions demonstrated 
the superiority of osteopathy to medicine in the class of cases treated by him. But 
note what he says in the presence of that great catastrophe when every man and 
woman of right impulses was willing and anxious to render every aid possible. 
He said: “One of the most obvious lessons taught us by our late calamity was the 
inadequacy of our surgical knowledge. It was a sad commentary upon our 
boasted efficiency, that there were no places of service open to us save those of 
nurses, and later on of sanitary inspectors. As physicians there was absolutely 
no place for us. We were ‘down and out, and the profession suffered accordingly 
in the eyes of those capable of appreciating that unfortunate condition. I have 
been keenly conscious of my lack of surgical knowledge before, but never to such 
an extent. Never have I felt so helpless. My late experience has tended to make 
me an ardent supporter of a much stronger surgical course in our colleges.” 

Safe, sensible, scientific surgery is essentially osteopathic. An osteopath should 
practice no other kind and his training would render him unlikely to do so. I am 
aware that surgery is now a part of the osteopathic curriculum, but it will hardly 
be claimed that the graduates of osteopathic colleges are any bettter equipped 
with surgical knowledge and skill than are the graduates of the ordinary medical 
colleges, and I believe we are pretty well agreed that that is insufficient. The 
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man into whose hands, as a last resort, are committed the issues of life and 
death, upon whose knowledge, judgment and skill depends the hope of life of a 
human being should have the fullest knowledge and largest experience that it is 
possible to obtain. The facilities for providing this knowledge and experience in 
our own colleges are increasing. The erection and equipment of hospitals where 
surgical cases are treated is a step in the right direction. Doubtless in the near 
future they will be able to give such a course as will enable their graduates to 
diagnose surgical cases, apply bandages and surgical dressings, administer 
anesthetics, perform minor operations, and, at least, render properly “first aid to 
the injured.” That would, in my opinion, be about all the surgery that the 
average practitioner would require and all that he should undertake. 

To be entirely independent, however, we should have in our profession osteo- 
pathically trained surgeons who are not only capable of performing the most 
difficult operations, but who have had large experience in performing them. One 
of the advantages of an osteopathic training previous to a surgical education is 
that one is more likely to seek for every means to avoid a dangerous operation 
He who has thus been grounded in osteopathic principles is more likely to 
appreciate as true, that more credit is due the physician who cures without than 
with an operation. Being conversant with the wonderful resources of nature, 
aided by proper osteopathic treatment, his judgment is less likely to be swayed 
by the glitter of gold and the hope of acquiring fame as a surgeon. 

It would not be wise to burden our colleges with the.additional two or three 
years’ course that would be necessary to make first class surgons, and particu- 
larly when there would be comparatively few of their graduates who would care 
to practice major surgery. It would be equally unwise, unnecessary and unjust, 
to require students who do not wish to become full fledged surgeons to put in this 
extra time. And yet, I think, our surgeons should be made in our own schools. 
This, to my mind, affords another strong reason why we should bend every effort 
toward securing an endowment sufficient to properly equip at least one college, 
and necessary hospitals and laboratories, in some large city centrally located, 
where abundant clinical material is obtainable. I do not mean that this endowed 
college should exist solely for the purpose of surgical education and training, but 
also for the benefit of graduates of our other colleges who wish to pursue a higher 
education along the lines of special methods of diagnosis, and to obtain more 
actual experience in cases of a surgical and obstetrical nature. There would thus 
no longer be any necessity or excuse, for graduates of our schools to go to a med- 
ical school to complete their education. Our future is so dependent upon the 
educational qualifications of our practitioners, their practical efficiency as com- 
plete physicians, as to make the question of endowed colleges one of vital concern 
to us. I believe that, as a beginning, one institution such as I have just men- 
tioned would be a potent factor in shaping, stimulating and harmonizing our 
educational interests. Instead of injuring the schools now existing I believe it 
would help them if they were correlated and articulated with a higher institution. 
Those persons seeking a profession who are inclined toward osteopathy and now 
hesitate through fear that upon graduation they will not be fully equipped for all 
emergencies would then have no rational grounds for such fear. 

To reach and hold the place of dominance in the field of healing, the place to 
which we are entitled, there is much that must be done, but there is nothing that 
should be done that cannot be done better through organization. “Intelligent 
concentration is the secret of efficiency.” This is not only true as a law of mind, 
but it applies to all human effort, and particularly to an institution composed 
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of individual units. Henry Ward Beecher once said: “Plan out your work, then 
work out your plans.” Dr. Carl P. MeConnell, in an address delivered in Bostou 
nearly two years ago, which was published in the A. O. A. Journat for July, 1906, 
well stated the “Problems of scientifie osteopathy.” No doubt you have all read 
this and I shall do nothing more than mention some of the things he spoke of as 
being necessary. 

The first he mentioned was, clinical demonstration and classification. In this 
connection he urges the importance of recording and reporting cases treated, and 
he truly said that if there is any practitioner who cannot aid in this work his 
license should be invalidated. He further said: “If we had a thousand, ten 
thousand, or fifty thousand cases now to refer to, and we could easily have had 
many more, what an enrichment to the profession it would be.” This is especially 
pertinent at this time, for despite the commendable activity and personal solicita- 
tion of the editor of the case reports we have been able during the year to print 
but one hundred cases. While this work must be done, in a measure, by the 
individual practitioner, it is plain to be seen that it is only through organized 
effort that it can successfully be accomplished. There is much to do in collecting, 
arranging, classifying, editing and publishing that could not be done if left to 
individual effort. While it has been discouraging in the past, this work must not 
be abandoned, but must be prosecuted in the future with even more determination 
and greater vigor. 

There were two other fields mentioned by Dr. McConnell in which much hard 
and faithful work must be done in order to solve the problems of scientific 
osteopathy. These were dissection of normal and morbid tissues, and laboratory 
experimentation. From the nature of things there are few individuals in practice 
who have the time, the training, or the facilities to do much, if any of this work, 
the real importance and practical necessity of which will scarcely be questioned. 
But each individual can, through the organizations, through contributing to and 
aiding in the raising of an endowment fund, materially help in placing osteopathy 
on a strictly scientific basis. 

Our future is in our own hands. It will be what we make it. In giving 
character to our science, in directing its growth, in hastening it toward its goal, 
I think there is no factor that will be more potent than this Association. Every 
member of it should do his utmost to increase its membership, resources and 
influence, not especially for the sake of the Association, but for the sake of 
osteopathy. The A. O. A. stands for the composite hopes, aims and ideals of the 
members of the profession, and through the co-operation and concentration of 
effort it renders possible, will make them actualities. Its membership comprises 
representatives of every interest known to our professional life, and no one of 
them is paramount. It seeks to give due weight and consideration to all of them, 
recognizing that they are mutual. These things being true, the fact which is now 
known by many, will soon be universally recognized, that its certificate of member- 
ship is the real badge of merit, the best credential of professional standing possible 
for an osteopath to attain. 

If it be true, as has been charged, that the American Medical Association is 
prostituting its great power and influence to secure for its members and the 
profession it represents a legal monopoly vf the healing business, let them con- 
tinue so to do. In order to win before an enlightened people we have but to show 
to the world a body of men and women banded together to promote the individual 
and collective efficiency as physicians of the profession we represent. We have 
no call to bolster up a declining cause by legal enactment. We are willing for 
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an intelligent and discriminating public to have the privilege of choosing whom 
they will for their physicians. 

In conclusion I would say that what we need to do in order to fulfill our high- 
est destiny is to become firmly rooted and grounded in osteopathic principles ; 
enlarge our conception of their applicability: live up to our opportunities, help 
our worthy schools, be liberal in support of our organizations and the objects they 
have in hand, faithfully and intelligently do our full duty as physicians at the 
treatment table and at the bedside, and the prophecy uttered seven or eight years 
ago by that “Apostle of Sunshine,” former governor of Tennessee and her future 
senator—Hon. Robert I. Taylor, will be more than verified. It will be remem- 
bered he said: “When a century later historians are sifting the events of this 
time for the epoch-marking discoveries of science and civilization there will be 
few chapters more important, I think, than that devoted to the reformation in 
medicine which, will have come about through the acceptance and practice of Dr. 
Still’s system known as osteopathy.” 

301 Miller Building. 





APROPOS — ARE WE PROGRESSING? AND WHITHER? 


. 


Georce C. TAPLIN. Boston. 

In a short article in the August number of this journal Charles Hazzard, 
Ph.B., D.O., states that in reading my article in the July Journat he lost his 
bearings and wishes to be set right. 

I have carefully reread the article and fail to discover how my friend Dr. 
Hazzard got off on a tangent. I discover no basis for his deductions, wherein 
he assumes that my article favors drug therapy. It does not. Lest Dr. Haz- 
zard or some one else, by the influence of his inferences, should retain an er- 
roneous impression, I wish to refer the readers of the JourNat to the article 
itself (July, 1906), page 459.) I also wish to quote therefrom as follows: 


“Our greatest step forward, the one which justly opens up to us the entire 
field of healing, the one which emancipates us from the anomalous position of 
claiming for ourselves completeness, and in the same breath repudiating all 
not manipulative as unosteopathic, the one which places osteopathy in her true 
relation to nature, and the osteopath in his proper path among scientists, is the 
acceptance of the broader definition of osteopathy; that it is not essentially a 
manipulative system of therapy, not a means nor method, but, as Dr. Still has 
said—‘a new philosophy.’ This ‘new philosophy’ is the foundation. The super- 
structure to make a consistent and complete whole must consist of various meth- 
ods in harmonious proportion and relationship. The new light which its phil- 
osophy sheds upon etiology, at the same time makes clear the relationship and 
choice of method.” ; 





In my article reference was made to the most excellent paper of Dr. Hazzard, 
published in the February, 1906, JournaL. This paper is so replete with en- 
couraging statements and valuable suggestions that it can hardly have been 
damaged by my pointing out one or two statements that seemed to me to savor 
of inconsistency, namely (granting that antiseptics, anesthetics and antidotes 
are sometimes necessary), “Every State osteopathic law should definitely pro- 
vide against the use of drugs by the osteopaths. We should see that the laws 
to be enacted so provide.” Also (page 245): “We are not yet entirely secure in 
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our position as an independent and sufficient system of therapeutics, nor at all 
sure that we shall not in a few years be treading the path that is today being 
trod by homeopathy as a system of medicine.” (Page 247.) “It is, alas, true 
that many wonders are no longer performed, but it is my conviction that we ave 
poorer osteopaths than we used to be in those days.” Contrasted with this we 
find on page 249: “But osteopathy was capable of this demonstration of 
scientific truthfulness and worth within herself. //er future is assured. We 
need now have no further question about the solidarity of the science, nor about 
its future existence as an independent system.” 

It is not the holding of the one view or the other that I care to discuss, but 
might we not among other gems expect also the jewel of consistency ? 

In regard to the school questioh, I see no reason for getting excited. As I 
understand the situation, no osteopathic college, nor person of whom I know, 
desires a “chair of materia medica.” The use of antiseptics, anesthetics and 
antidotes should, however, be taught in a svstematized and thorough manner. 

1069 Boylston St. 





Report of San Francisco Relief Committee. 
Dr. Ivie submitted to the trustees the following report of the work of his committee : 


The joint relief committee of the A. O. A. and S. F. O. A. have the following report 
to make to date: 

They have received from medical publishers donations of books as follows: From P. 
Blakiston & Co., fifty copies latest edition of Morris Anatomy: from W. B. Sanuders, 
approximately $100 worth of the latest editions of their books; from William Wood & Co. 
fifty volumes of their standard works and from several practittioners in the field one or 
more volumes from their professional libraries. 

D. Appleton & Co. authorized a discount of 15 per cent. from their regular price lists 
and agreed to deal individually with the practitioners, while all other medical publishers 
refused to allow any such discount excepting Lea Brothers who agreed to allow a liberal 
discount, open only to th: committee. Limitation of the funds in the hands of the com- 
mittee, only $200 having been sent to Dr. Hulett in response to the appeal of the president 
of the A. O. A., and turned over to the committee, prevented the committee taking advan- 
tage of these discounts. 

Dr. W. R. Laughlin donated fifty copies of his “Anatomy in a Nutshell,” and the 
other authors of osteopathic works have authorized very generous discounts from their usual 
rates. Dr. Hulett and Dr. Hazzard giving us a 50 per cent., Dr. Clark and Dr. Young 25 
per cent. and Dr. Woodall promising a discount upon the early appearance of the new 
edition of his book. 

Dr. Tasker and Dr. Booth have agreed to replace all copies of their books lost in the 
great earthquake and fire and William Wood & (Co. have also agreed to replace all copies of 
their nine volume Reference Hand Book of Medical \Science. 

The committee has so far found donations of actual cash unnecessary and have devoted 
the money in its hands, inadequate as it is, to the full carrying out of the project of 
providing a working library of osteopathic books for the affected practitioners. 

So far $64.45 have been spent upon osteopathic books and $22.30 upon express and 
incidental expenses. 

The committee desires to call to the attention of trustees of the A. O. A. that the 
money received so far is utterly inadequate to the complete carrying out of even the pro- 
ject of resupplying the osteopathic books and that as almost all of our practitioners will 
need much more in order to successfully practice in the future and that as most of them 
will be compelled to seek some outside assistance in order to meet the problems of the 
long hard pull before them that the committee could use a much larger sum to very great 
advantage and would recommend that the trustees take any steps they see fit to collect 
an increase of the sum now in hand. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM HORACE IVIE, Chairman. 





We must be sure to give due weight to the good side of every event that 
has two sides.—Eliot. 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1906. 


THE MEETING AT PUT-IN-BAY. 


When we say of each succeeding meeting of the A. O. A. that it was the best 
in the history of the Association we simply state a fact. It is merely another 
way of saying that osteopathy is a progressive profession. The annual meetings 
constitute a sort of clearing house where the expanding hopes, activities and 
achievements of the profession are discussed and recorded, and where its objects 
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and aspirations are furthered. It is natural, therefore, that each meeting should 
mark an advance over its predecessor. 

In many respects the meeting at Put-in-Bay was epoch marking. The en- 
thusiastic launching of the movement to endow a post-graduate osteopathic 
college means more for the future of the science than any of us now realize. 
That it will succeed there is no reasonable ground to doubt. It is cause for 
congratulation that no opposition developed to the work outlined for the Board 
of Regents, which work contemplates a gradual raising of matriculation require- 
ments in the colleges, and a more active co-operation between the organized 
profession and its educational institutions. Indeed, one of the most hopeful 
and inspiring things in connection with this meeting was the better feeling 
which was manifest at all times, between the profession and the schools. This 
grows out of a better mutual understanding, and a realization on the part of the 
schools that nothing is expected of them that is not believed to be for the best 
interests of the profession generally. Certainly a brighter future is dawning 
for osteopathy when, as happened at Put-in-Bay, a representative of each recog- 
nized school can meet with the Trustees, Committee on Education and Inspector, 
and discuss without antagonism or bitterness the objectionable features and 
weak places in the schools as disclosed by the Inspector’s report. Nothing but 
good can come from such conferences, where all participants are anxious to 
remedy defects, and we expect soon to see the schools occupying a higher plane, 
doing better work, and graduating better osteopaths. At the same time we 
expect to see the practitioners in the field, realizing that if osteopathy is to 
possess the field of healing more osteopaths are an imperative necessity, take 
a more active part in trying to interest young men and women of the right kind 
in osteopathy as a profession. Thus, out of this better understanding and 
spirit of mutual helpfulness, we may reasonably expect greater things for the 
science in the near future. 





The official report of the meeting will be made up from the minutes of the 
secretary and the notes of the stenographer (which latter have not vet been 
received) and printed in an early number. At this time we shall attempt no 
more than a brief outline of the more important features of the meeting. 


Among the more important recommendations contained in the report of the 
Committee on Publication which was adopted by the Association may be men- 
tioned the change in the method of collecting and distributing the case reports. 
This will be fully set out in the report of the committee which will be printed 
in our next issue. 

The Jocrnat will henceforth consist of 32 pages, but will be issued semi- 
monthly, on the 1st and 15th of each month. This will give 16 more pages of 
reading matter per month than last year. It will hereafter be mailed flat, is 
envelopes, and an effort will be made to so divide the advertising pages between 
the front and back as to admit of their being removed when they come to be 
bound. The quarterly directory will be arranged both alphabetically and 
geographically. 


The report of the Committee on Education contained so many important 
recommendations that it would be impracticable to attempt to summarize them 
It will be of interest to state, however, that the project of endowing a postgradu- 
ate osteopathic college was decided upon, and that a sum aggregating $21,025.Gu 
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was pledged by the members present. This added to $907.00, the sum pre- 
viously raised in Vermont through the efforts of Dr. Guy E. Loudon, makes a 
total of $21,932.00. This is a splendid showing, and especially as many of the 
members present wanted more time to consider the question and decide upon 
the amount they would be able to give. The raising of the fund will be directly 
under the charge of the Board of Regents. The members of the Board will not 
permit the movement to lag, but before soliciting contributions outside the pro- 
fession generally, they desire to get organized and have matters put in a tangible 
shape and upon a business basis. This need not, however, deter any member of 
the profession from subscribing to the fund. For any information on the sub- 
ject write to any member of the Committee on Education, Board of Regents or 
Special Committee on Endowment. The names and addresses of the above will 
be found on the editorial page of this number of the JourNAL. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation gave an interesting history of 
legislative attempts during the past year, and recommended that each state society 
appoint a legislative committee to work with the A. O. A. committee. The 
report showed that a bill providing for an osteopathic examining board for the 
District of Columbia had passed the senate at the last session by unanimous 
vote, and will be up for passage in the house at the short session during the 
coming winter. On account of the prestige the passage of this bill will give us. 
and on account of the influence it will exert in state contests, members are urged 
to bring every possible influence to bear upon their representatives to secure its 
passage. This was also emphasized in a short address by Dr. C. F. Winbigler of 
Washington, D. C. 


The evening spent in talks and reminiscences of Dr. A. T. Still was an en- 
jovable one, and a full report of it will be printed in an early number. The 
only regret in connection with this feature was the absence of the venerated 
doctor. 


Dr. George M. Laughlin, chairman of the Committee on Prize Essay, an- 
nounced that the committee had awarded the prize to Dr. C. W. Young of St. 
Paul. The subject of his essay is Syphilis. In this connection we desire to 
urge upon the essayists in the profession to enter the contest for next year. In 
an early number the Committee on Publication will announce the terms of the 
contest. 


Dr. W. H. Ivie of San Francisco presented the situation of the osteopaths 
affected by the earthquake and fire in his city. Upon call of Dr. C. W. Proctor 
a collection was taken and $280.85 was realized. This added to the sum pre- 
viously raised through the A. O. A. aggregates $510.85. It might be stated here 
that niore money is needed, and any one who has not contributed and desires to do 
so, may remit to the Treasurer, Dr. M. F. Hulett, 702 Capito! Trust Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The following officers were elected: President, Dr. S. A. Ellis, Boston; Vice- 
Presidents, Edythe F. Ashmore, Detroit, and Mrs. A. L. Conger, Akron, O.; 
Secretary, H. L. Chiles, Auburn, N. Y.; Assistant Secretary, C. A. Upton, Si. 
Paul; Treasurer. M. F. Hulett, Columbus, O.; Trustees, A. L. Evans, William 
H. Ivie, San Francisco, and Ella D. Still, Des Moines. 
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The proposed amendments which appeared in the JournaL for August, with 
slight changes, were all adopted except the one designed to render ineligible to 
office any one connected in any way with osteopathic colleges. This amendment 
was tabled. 


The Trustees appointed the following standing committees to serve during 
the coming year, the first named in each instance being chairman: 

Committee on Publication—W. F. Link. Knoxville, Tenn.;Edythe F. Ash- 
more, Detroit, Mich.; Kendall L. Achorn, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Education—E. R. Booth, Cincinnati, 0.: W. B. Meacham, 
Asheville, N. C.; James L. Holloway, Dallas, Tex. 

Committee on Legislation—A. G. Hildreth, St. Louis, Mo.; Otis F. Akin, 
Portland, Ore.; Charles E. Fleck, Orange, N. J. 

In addition to the above a special committee consisting of the following was 
appointed to work with the Board of Regents in securing the endowment fund: 

Guy E. Loudon, Burlinton, Vt.; Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont.; A. B. King, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The next meeting of the Association will be held at Norfolk, Va., during the 
Jamestown Exposition. There are some who fear that the attendance upon the 
sessions of the Association will suffer by reason of the other attractions. We 
think this fear is not well founded. Osteopaths, above everything else, are in- 
terested in their profession. It will be remembered that the sessions at St. Louis, 
held during the World’s Fair, were remarkably well attended. To be sure, where 
two long sessions are held daily, attendance will be diminished at the afternoon 
session, regardless of where the meeting is held. Let us have short, snappy ses- 
sions, one each day, and there will be few absentees. We believe that low rail- 
road rates and the Exposition attractions will draw a large crowd to Norfolk. 
That this Exposition will attract members as well as unaffiliated osteopaths to 
the meeting, we may reasonably infer from our experience with the St. Louis 
meeting. That many of the latter will join the Association we may also safely 
conclude from past experience. During the year 1903-1904, when the annual 
meeting was held at St. Louis, there was-a net gain in membership of 313, the 
largest that was ever made in a single year before or since. 


The Association decided to recognize the Still College of Osteopathy, Des 
Moines, and the Southern College of Osteopathy, Franklin, Ky., as new colleges, 
and their present graduates are eligible to membership in the A. O. A. It was 
decided not to recognize graduates of the Los Angeles College of Osteopathy 
until such time as the college may be recognized. No action was taken with 
reference to the Central College of Osteopathy at Kansas City, Mo. 


Drs. C. E. Still, M. F. Hulett and A. G. Hildreth are the only members of 
the Association who have attended every meeting since its organization. Had 
Dr. C. M. T. Hulett attended the Denver meeting he would have been in the 
above list. Drs. Irene Harwood Ellis and 8. S. Still have missed the last two 
meetings only. Dr. T. L. Ray deserves honorable mention as a faithful at- 
tendant. Dr. W. F. Link has missed but one meeting—the one at Indianapolis 
in 1899. Dr. J. Erle Collier, and perhaps others, have attended all the meei- 
ings since the meeting at Chattanooga in. 1900. 
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At the close of the Denver meeting the membership of the A. O. A. was 1,000. 
The membership at the close of the Put-in-Bay meeting was 1,272. The gain 
next year should be considerably greater. 


Those interested in osteopathic colleges would do well to urge prospective 
students to attend the A. O. A. meetings. They could not fail to be favorably 
impressed by the earnestness, enthusiasm, and air of prosperity of the members 
in attendance. 


There was some complaint on account of the sessions not opening promptly 
on time. This was not the fault of the officers. Despite the acre (more or less) 
of space in the dining room of the Hotel Victory, all of our people could not be 
seated at one time, and it seemed unfair to proceed with the program while a 
considerable number of members were at the tables. 


The question was asked if the constitution could not be changed so as to allow 
nominations to be made from the floor instead of by a committee. There is no 
constitutional provision on this subject. At Put-in-Bay, as at most of the pre- 
vious meetings, the question of how nominations should be made was left to the 
Association. It was decided to have them made by a committee, and further, 
that two nominees should be submitted for each office. While there are some 
distinct advantages in having a committee make nominations, it is questionable 
whether it is fair to the nominees to insist upon two lists being submitted. It 
sometimes happens that a person’s name is announced without his knowledge 
and consent, and he may suffer defeat. However, a defeat is no killing matter, 
and it is doubtless true in our Association that it is better to have run and lost 
than never to have run at all. 

The finances of the Association are in a healthy condition. Despite some 
unusually heavy expenditures during the past year the Treasurer’s report showed 
a balance of $3,000.00 on hand at the beginning of the Put-in-Bay meeting. 
During the meeting, and since, the receipts from new members and dues of old 
ones aggregate about $1,350.00. 

In this connection it is well to state, and it cannot be stated too often, that 
$5.00 is now due from every member of the Association, except those who have 
already paid next year’s dues, those who were elected to membership during or 
within three months of the Put-in-Bay meeting, and those who suffered loss in 
the San Francisco disaster. The names of the latter will be furnished to the 
Treasurer by the San Francisco Relief Committee. In paying dues bear in mind 
the fact that the Treasurer has recently moved his office. Address remittances 
to Dr. M. F. Hulett, 702 Capitol Trust Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


The officers, trustees, standing committees and regents of the A. O. A. are 
under obligations to Mr. W. R. Huntington of Elyria, Ohio, Commodore of the 
Sandusky Yacht Club, for a delightful cruise on his private yacht among the 
beautiful islands in Lake Erie, on Sunday, Aug. 5. The host is an enthusiastic 
friend of osteopathy, and a grateful patient of Dr. Meacham’s, through whom 
the invitation was extended. The Commodore is the soul of hospitality, and his 
guests on this occasion will ever remember the pleasure he gave them as among 
the most delightful incidents of the Put-in-Bay meeting. 
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There were many excellent papers read at Put-in-Bay. Most of them showed 
original work and much investigation on the part of their authors. It was 
noticeable, however, that the members showed the greatest interest when prac- 
tical demonstrations were on the program. This is a point, we feel safe in saying, 
that did not escape the attention of those charged with preparing the program 
for the next meeting. While we must have papers, it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that the greatest amount of good can be gotten out of them by pub- 
lishing them in the Journat. Members can then study them at their leisure, 
look up the references and ponder over them, leaving the time at the meetings 
to practical work and discussion. 


The management of Hotel Victory is to be congratulated upon the excellent 
service rendered during the meeting. It was found to be a distinct advantage 
to have all members, as well as the convention hall, under one roof. Such an 
arrangement promotes sociability, facilitates business by making it more con- 
venient for committees, ete., to meet. Under such circumstances bad weather, 
instead of decreasing rather increases attendance upon the sessions. The assem- 
bly room was large, and the committee rooms convenient, and altogether there 
was little cause for complaint. The special menu card which each guest found 
at his plate on Wednesday evening was very clever and much enjoyed by the 
members. 


The Osteopathic Directory, or year book, as it was formerly called, will be 
issued this vear about Dec. 31, by Dr. R. E. Hamilton, Kirksville, Mo. We 
bespeak the active co-operation of every one interested in this publication to 
the end that it be made as accurate as possible. 


The August directory showed a membership of 1,160. Add to this the 27 
applicants whose names appeared in the August JourNaL and the 85 who were 
elected at Put-in-Bay brings the present membership up to 1,272. 


The absence of Assistant Secretary Upton was universally regretted, and 
especially as it was occasioned by his illness. Dr. Upton has been an especially 
active, enthusiastic and energetic official, and the Association showed its ap- 
preciation of his services by re-electing him. A telegram was sent him, ex- 
pressing sympathy with him in his protracted illness and notifying him of his 
re-election. 


Dr. George T. Monroe, Warsaw, N. Y., in the absence of Assistant Secretary 
Upton, very capably assisted Secretary Chiles in recording the proceedings of 
the meeting. Dr. Monroe will continue as assistant secretary pro tem until Dr. 
Upton is able to resume work. 


In compliance with an order of the Board of Trustees the Committee on 
Publication will collate all motions, resolutions and reports, or parts of reports. 
so far as it is possible, that have been adopted by the Association, and that are 
declarative of its policy upon the various matters that have come before it. It 
is probable that these will be published in pamphlet form in connection with 
the constitution, which was amended at Put-in-Bay. This pamphlet will also 
contain the code of ethics and the bill which was adopted at Denver embodying 
the ideas of the A. O. A. as to the kind of legislation most desirable. 
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Drs. Charles C. Teall, Ellen L. B. Ligon and Eugene C. Link were appointed 
to attend to having memorial tablets prepared and placed in the new A. S. O. 
hospital building at Kirksville, Mo., commemorative of the achievements of our 
illustrious dead. It was further decided that tablets should be erected to the 
memory of Drs. W. L. Riggs, H. E. Patterson and Guy D. Hulett. 


Mr. W. 8. Heller, the courteous and efficient stenographer who reported the 
meetings at St. Louis, Denver and Put-in-Bay, thinks that he should have the 
D.O. degree conferred upon him at Norfolk, as he will then have completed a 
three years’ course. Mr. Heller, as a result of the knowledge of the subject 
gained through his work, has become an enthusiastic osteopath. 


The attendance at Put-in-Bay rather exceeded expectations. While all were 
not present all of the time, from first to last, there were probably 600 osteopaths 
in attendance. About 500 registered in the book prepared for that purpose by 
the Secretary, and it is known that a great many failed to register. 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Committee on Education a 
meeting of teachers in the various osteopathic colleges was held at Put-in-Bay. 
Dr. James B. Littlejohn, Chairman of the Committee of Teachers, thus reports 
on the matter: 

“After discussion it was agreed that a provisional organization be perfected 
to make the necessary arrangements for a more permanent one next year. 

“Tt was agreed that a committee be appointed whose duty it would be to get 
into communication with the teachers of the different colleges, and also to 
arrange with the program committee of the A. O. A. for a place on the program 
at next year’s meeting, when this question could receive the attention to whic! 
its importance entitles it. Teachers will be communicated with in due course.” 

The object of this movement is to make the curriculum in the different colleges 
uniform so far as practicable. 


The Board of Trustees met, for a short time, with the osteopaths from 
Pennsylvania who were at the Put-in-Bay meeting. It is said to be the purpose 
of the Pennsylvania osteopaths to introduce a bill at the next session of the 
legislature requiring a four years’ course in order for applicants to be admitted 
to practice in that state. The trustees believe it would be unwise at this time 
to adopt such a standard as it would be practically prohibitive, and would injure 
the chances for legislation in other states. Those present from this state were 
not authorized to speak for the State Association, but it is hoped that the bill, 
in this form, will not be introduced. 





It ought not to be difficult to double the membership of the A. O. A. before 
our next annual meeting. To do this it would only be necessary for each mem- 
ber to secure the application of a non-member, and we know there are a number 
who will do much more than this. Now, at the beginning of the year, is the 
best time to push the membership work. It should be borne in mind that 
henceforth the Journaw will be issued twice each month. In addition to the 
twenty-four numbers of the JourNaL members will also secure a copy of The 
Osteopathic Directory, or year book. The A. O. A. directory, which is issued 
quarterly, will be arranged alphabetically and geographically, thus adding 
much to its value. The cost of membership is but $5.00 per annum, and surely 
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all get the worth of their money. We print in this number an application blank 
which may be torn out and used if no other is at hand. 


Copy is now being prepared for the new quarterly directory, which we hope 
to issue with the next number of the JourNnaAL, Sept. 15. It will be arranged 
both alphabetically and geographically. This will involve an immense amount 
of work, but we hope to make it absolutely accurate. We suggest that each 
member read carefully his name and address as they appeared in the August 
directory and notify us immediately of any error that it may contain. 


We have on hand a number of complete files of Volumes IV. and VY. of the 
JOURNAL, and expect soon to have a few copies bound. Should any one desire 
a bound copy of either volume delivered at $1.50, please notify the editor of 
the JOURNAL at once. 


The sixth volume of the Journa begins with this number. We would sug- 
gest that subscribers preserve each number and have them bound at the end of 
the year. There will be some very valuable papers printed during the year. 


We have been informed that the authorities of the Los Angeles College of 
Osteopathy have instituted mandamus proceedings to compel the California State 
Board of Osteopathy to recognize graduates of their school. 








The president’s address, which appears in this issue, will be kept in type a 
short time. Any one desiring copies in pamphlet form can have same by notify- 
ing the editor at once and sending five cents per copy. 





The certificates of membership have been signed by the president and secretary 
and are being mailed to those whose dues are paid. 





Concerning the Program of the Norfolk Meeting. 

Now that the Put-in-Bay meeting of the A. O. A. has passed into history it 
becomes the duty of the committee on publication to lay out plans for the Norfolk 
meeting. 

In point of attendance the annual meeting of 1907 should be greater than any 
of its predecessors; and we should spare ho effort to make it greater and more 
brilliant in point of professional interest and importance. 

In order that all may have a voice in the making of the program, this com- 
mittee submits as a basis for criticism, advice and suggestions the following out- 
line of what it has in mind for the Norfolk meeting. 

First, we may mention demonstrations of osteopathic technique. The extra- 
ordinary interest manifested in the demonstrations at Put-in-Bay seems to justify 
our making this feature especially prominent at Norfolk. From the point of view 
of truly successful practice, technique is the most important and at the same 
time one of the most incompletely developed of the subjects in our schools. 
Hence, we propose technique authoritatively and clearly presented as a leading 
feature at the Norfolk meeting. 

Clinics will also be emphasized at Norfolk; and we are assured there will be 
no lack of well-selected material. 

No didactic papers will be read at Norfolk except those that develop original 
research. To papers presenting original studies of any subject related to 
osteopathic practice, if submitted to and approved by the committee on publica- 
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tion, will be accorded a place of honor on the program; but they will not be read 
at the meeting; they will be printed subsequently in the JournaL. By original 
studies we mean papers embodying the personal experience, observation and re- 
flection of practitioners in any class of cases they have treated and studied exten- 
sively; or dealing at first hand with any subject having a direct relation to the 
advancement of osteopathy. 

The only papers to be read at the meeting will be those presenting the results 
of individual research work. Examples of these are Dr. McConnell’s paper on 
the “Osteopathic Lesion,” and Dr. Burns’ paper on “How Osteopathic Lesions 
Affect Eye Tissues.” This committee would be glad to hear from or hear of 
practitioners who are now doing or who contemplate doing special work in anv 
line of investigation. 

The committee proposes that the sessions of the Norfolk meeting shall begin 
promptly at 9 o’clock a. m. and hold till 12:30 or 1 p. m.; that the afternoons 
from 2 o'clock on shall be devoted to sight-seeing, little journeys to nearby points 
of interest, social diversions, boating, rest, ete. 

| This, of course, does not apply to the Board of Trustees, who are expected 
to meet three days in advance of the convention and remain in continuous session. 
day and night, throughout convention week. | 

A banquet or dinner comprehending the traditional feast of reason and flow of 
soul, and other more material goods, will be one memorable feature of the meet- 
ing; and a grand ball or hop will be another. 

“Osteopathy Day,” set apart in honor of our meeting by the officers of the 
Jamestown Exposition, will be worthily celebrated. 

Any suggestions, recommendations, advice, criticism, ideas that any member 
may have to offer concerning any feature of our program for next year will be 
gladly received and duly considered. 

W. F. Link, 
Chairman Committee on Publication. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE PUT-IN-BAY MEETING. 
EXPRESSIONS FROM A FEW WHO WERE PRESENT. 

Below will be found comments on the recent meeting of the A. O. A. from 
several of those who were in attendance. We would be glad to print the im- 
pressions of others in the next issue of the JouRNAL. Suggestions as to future 
meetings would be of particular interest and of help to the committee on 
publication in preparing the next program. We are authorized to say that the 
committee will gladly receive suggestions concerning the program for the Nor- 
folk meeting. 


I am deeply impressed with the broadening spirit of the Association based on the prac- 
tical experience of its members. The papers and discussions were vastly more practica! 
than in former years. We are rapidly demonstrating the value of age and experience over 
youth and enthusiasm. Theoretical teaching is being subordinated to clinical experience 
The most satisfactory meeting of the A. O. A. I ever attended. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dain L. TASKER. 

. a 

As to the Put-in-Bay meeting, I feel as if there were a great many interesting and 
helpful papers read and discussed. That part of the program that I heard and was espe- 
cially interested in was the paper by Dr. Louisa Burns, “How Osteopathic Lesions Affect 
Eye Tissue.” Subject of “Hemorrhoids,” by Dr. Pickler. “Pelvis,” by Dr. Ella Still; a 
great many points I gained from that discussion. 

There was lack of promptness in beginning each session which I think meant a grea 
deal of valuable time lost, and perhaps some important part of the program missed. En- 
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tirely too much time was taken in selecting the next meeting place, which. in my opinion, 
could be avoided by taking a different method, as was suggested at A. O. A. meeting by a 
member. More clinic work would be a helpful feature. J. E. Francis. 

Charleston, I]. 

My impressions of the Put-in-Bay meeting are decidedly favorable. The Symposium 
of Practical Treatment was very zood; the papers for the most part were very well pre- 
pared, The business transacted was so important as to place this among the foremost of 
all sessions yet held. It was epoch making in that regard. 

The session dragged a little at times, because some speakers did not speak right to the 
point and quit when they were through. I believe that if each speaker were limited to a 
definite time and prepared his discussion or paper with that in view, and if the sessions 
could start on the hour set, and move with promptness and spirit, it would greatly improve 
the interest. More good clinics, well prepared, would also be valuable. ; 

Buffalo, N. Y. C. W. Procror. 








The best A. O. A. meeting I ever attended. Having the convention hall in the hotel 
where all are staying brings the people together, and one meets and visits with members 
in corridors and in doining room; hence the warm fraternal feeling so necessary for a good 
time, and so noticeable at this meeting. - 

The papers and addresses on scientific subjects were a credit to the profession, and the 
two best addresses were given by women—Dr. Louisa Burns and Dr. Ella Still. 

I have no criticism to offer, but would suggest that next year all papers be handed ‘n 
to be published in our JoURNAL, and that the program consist of clinical work and _ tech- 
nique of treatment and general discussions. Papers are good, but can be read at our 
homes, while the others, to get the most good from. we must have demonstrated. 

I believe the personne] of our Association would compare favorably with any body of 
men and women on earth, and one returns home filled with enthusiasm for our cause, and 
proud of being an osteopath. WARREN B. Davs. 

Milwaukee. 

This being my first convention, I can only say that I have “the fever.” and hence next 
year can compare conventions. The most common complaint heard was the lack of the 
social events and divergence from schedule of the convention. Personally, I wish to em- 
phasize what was said from the platform with respect to those on the program absenting 
themselves. ‘To be chosen from a‘l the profession to speak on the program is an honor 
which should not be lightly estee ned. The convention was worth the time and money, 
and more, to me. FRANKLIN FISKE. 

Portage, Wis. 





NEWS ITEMS. 
The meeting of the A. S. O. Alumni at Put-in-Bay, on Wednesday evening, was largely 
attended. The address of the retiring president, Dr. M. C. Hardin, was the principal 
feature. 


The Alumni Association of Delta Omega’ Sorority was organized at the Put-in-Bay 
meeting . Dr. Betsey B. Hicks, 24 Van Buren street, W., Battle Creek. Mich, secretary. 
The Association will meet annually at A. O. A. meetings. 


Among the many slumni, society and class meetings held at Put-in-Bay may be men- 
tioned the dinner enjoyed by the Atlas and Axis Clubs. This was presided over by Dr. 
Henry Stanlope Bunting, who did himself proud as toastmaster. Many toasts were 
wittily responded to. 


Dr. H. H. McIntyre, of Rockport, Vermont, dropped dead from heart failure or August 
12. He was a gradvate in the June class, 1899, American School of Osteopathy. Dr. Me- 
Intyre had many friends in the profession who will regret his death. He was the father- 
in-law of Dr. Guy E, Loudon, Burlington, Vermont. 





PERSONALS. 
Dr. Frank L. Martin, Marysville, California, was married in Oakland on June 16. to 
Miss Erma Wonderly. 


Born, to Dr. and Mrs. Burton J. Jones of Monroe, Mich., May 16, a daughter, christ- 
ened Elizabeth Eleanor. 


Dr. Thomas 8. McCoy, formerly of Augusta, Ga., is now pssociated in practice wita 
Dr. Eva B. Howze at 601-603 National Bank Building, Savannah, Ga. 
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Drs. H. M. Gifford and J. L. Hickman have formed a partnership for the practice of 
osteopathy at Louisiana, Mo. The latter will devote his time especially to nursing, as the 
people of that community desire drugless treatment and good nursing in their acute 
ailments. 

Dr. Kendall L. Achorn, junior member of the Committee on Publication, while young 
in the profession, having graduated in 1905, has given remarkable evidence of his interest 
in osteopathy and the A. O. A. by having attended five of the last seven annual meetings 
of the Association. 

Suggestion, a journal published monthly at 4020°Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., in its 
August number contains an article on Osteopathy from the pen of Dr. C. W. Young, S-. 
Paul, Minn. This is the first of a series, Dr. Young having been given carte blanche by the 
editor to write on this subject. 

Dr. Anna L. Kelton of Montpelier, Vt., was called from the convention Monday after- 
noon by a telezram announcing the serious illness of her husband, Maj. D. H. Kelton, U. 
S. A. She reached his bedside Wednesday evening, preceding his death only a few hours 
He was buried at Arlington, Va., Saturday, Aug. 11, with military honors. 





REMOVALS. 


R. H. Armond, Kirksville, Mo., to Vaughn Blk., Great Falls, Mont. 

Minnie Iland. Grand Forks, N. D., to East Grand Forks, Minn. 

H. E. Penland, Newport, Ore., to First National Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Minnie E. Dawson, 412 The Madison, to 415 Stevens Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Helen G. Sheehan’s address is 133 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 

George B. Dresbach, Palo Alto, Calif., to 408 Broadway, Seattle. Wash. 
Martin W. Peck, 26 So. Common, to Cor. Lewis and Cherry Sts., Lynn, Mass. 
Mary A. Small, Malden, to 305 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 

Erica Ericson, 208, to 188 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hugh W. Conklin, 17 N. MceCamley St., to 312 Ward Block, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Frank A. Collyer, 2nd and Walnut, to 635 Second St., Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas S. McCoy, Augusta, to 601 National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 

Eva B. Howze, 3 Gordon St. W., to 601 National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


The following were elected to membership in the A. O. A. at the recent meeting at 
Put-in-Bay : 

J. Lester Adams, 301-302 Severance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. T. Atkinson, 105 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ont. 

Lucius A. Bumstead, 104 West Central, Delaware, O. 

Edward J. Breitzman, Galloway Blk.. Found du Lac, Wis. 

Maud Brokaw, 413 Stevens Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert Drake Cary, 325 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 

Charles Carter, New London, Mo. 

Eugene M. Casey, 420 Security Mutual Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Edward Everett Chagnon. 37 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

J. A. Chapman, 905 Maple Ave., LaPorte, Ind. 

W. C. Chittenden, 1 East Miller St., Newark, N. Y. 

G. F. Clayton, 619 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Car] D. Clapp, 52-53 Gardner, Utica, N. Y. 

Annie Stow Clark, 203 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank C. Clark, 208 Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mary W. Clinton (not located). 

John R. Collier, 9 Courier Journal Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Nell Cutler Crawford, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

F. Lewis Cunningham, 3220 Darwin Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Helen Cady Cunningham, 3220 Darwin Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

John Alex Dawson, 23 Wellington St., Beston, Mass. 

Henry F. Dessau, 1833 A. Eddy St., San Francisco, Calif. 

William F. Dickey, 408 Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Elmer F. Dietzman, Erickson Blk., Stoughton. Wis. 

Anna Dillabaugh, 209 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

W. J. E. Dillabaugh, 209 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

A. H. Dillabaugh, 209 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Merton A. English, Colorado Bldg., Washington, I). C. 

Martha M. Foss, 4217 Chambers St., Cincinnati, O. 
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J. C. Foster, 9 Stein Bldg., Butler, Pa. 

Harriet Frederick, 316-317 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City. Mo. 
Amos G. French, 1385 E. Onandaga street, Syracue, N. Y. 
Herbert I. Furman, 302 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Harrison H. Fryette, 1307-8 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Ida Cowan Glasgow, Robinson Bldz., Hanford, Cal. 

Robert H. Goodale, San Diego, Cal. 

R, H. Graham, Vermilion, S. D. 

Mary E. Greene, 107 E. Olive street, Redlands, Cal. 





Irmine Z. Gunsaul, 21 S. Main, Gilmore Bldg., Chambersburg, Va. 


E. E. Hardin, 313 S. Main street, Butler, Pa. 

Frederick J. Harlan, 202 Dryden Bldg., Flint, Mich. 

Daisy D. Hayden, 332 W. 5th street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Anna Belle Hicks, Sun Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 

Gertrude Holme, 616 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. X. Illinski, 602 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

S. W. Irvine, 1116 7th avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. W. Kennedy, Mer. Lib. Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Franklin Elmer Kerr, 1115 Adams street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Edwin R. Larter, 111 Gluck Bldg., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
J. Arthur Linnell. M. E. Book Bldg., Chicago, II]. 

U. G. Littell, 14-15 New Hervey Bldg., Santa Anna, Cal. 
Ollie A. Lynn, 76 Broad street, Stamford, Conn. 

Clara Macfarlane, 220 N. Raymond avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 
Barbara MacKinnon, 803 W. Pico street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pauline R. Mantle, 405-6-7 Pierik Bldg., Springfield, II]. 
John A. McCabe, Alexandria, Minn. 

Annie McCaslin, 150 Highland avenue, New Castle, Pa. 

J. Porter McCormick, 150 Hizhland avnue, New Castle, Pa. 





Earl McCracken, 301-2-3 First National Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 


James E. McGavock, 65 Washington avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Daniel N. Morrison, 128 E. 34th street, New York, N. Y. 


Clara E. Morrow, Main street, corner Diamond street, Butler, Pa. 


Francis A. Noble, 132 Genesee street, Auburn, N. Y. 
Adam M. Oswalt, 116 N. Main street, Auburn, Ind. 

L. B. Overfelt, BoulderColo. 

Elmer T. Pheils, 1223 Utah street. Toledo, O. 

Adalyn K. Pigott, 152 Blood street Bast, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Lenna K. Prater, Springville, N. Y. 

Mary E. Pratt, 1612 Madison avenue, Toledo, O. 

A. C. Proctor, 401 Ashton Bldg., Rockford, Il. 

Thomas Edgar Reagan, The Arcade, Greenfield, Ind. 
Emma Rector, East Main street, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Mina Abbott Robinson, 314 W. Oak street, Visalia, Cal. 
Hugh L. Russell, 618 Richmond avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John S. Rydell, 335-340 Auditorium Bdlg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. H. B. Scott, South Charleston, O. 

Anna E. Seitz, 333 W. 4th street, Greenville, O. 
Margaret Sheridan, 20 Lucerne avenue, Cleveland, O. 

J. F. South, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Bessie M. Spencer, 323 Main street. Ridgway, Pa. 

Victor L. Springer. 9 Wellborne Bldg., Princeton, Ind. 

J. F. Walker, 1201 Main street, Quincy, Il. 

Mary Walters, A. S. O. Hospital, Kirksville, Mo. 

Lillian P. Wentworth, 269 1-2 Water street, Augusta, Me. 
O. L. Williams, 304. Matthews Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE A. O. A. 


In accordance with a rule adopted by the Trustees the names of all applicants for 
membership in the A. O. A. will appear in the JouRNAL. If no valid objection to any such 
applicant is filed with the secretary within thirty days after publication, and all receive 
an aftirmative majority vote of the Trustees, they will be declared elected. 
be made to any applicant the case will be fully investigated before final action is taken. 


Anna B. Lown, 144 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

John N. MacRae, Imperial Bldg., Galt, Ontario. 

Helen Norton Randall, care of F. & L. Institute, Eden, Pa. 
Mrs. Clementine Worrall, 24 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. 








Should objection 





